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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brstze Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down streara without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
JSamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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A WEEKLY FOURNAL OF HOME, SCIENCE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, NOVEMBER 249, 1875. 


THE ISSUE OF THE HOUR. 


HE word every-where preached by the 
apostles was, “ Jesus and the Resurrec” 
tion.” 
“The Resurrection ;” said their hearers ; 
“what is that?” 
“Why, the rising again of Jesus, who was 
crucified, from the dead.” 
“Impossible! a dead man come to life 
again? Who ever heard of such a thing?” 
“Well,” replied the apostles, “such is the 
fact which we announce. Jesus of Nazareth, 
who spent his life in doing good, and who by 
his countrymen was persecuted to death, was 
the third day raised from the dead. This fact 
confirmed by many witnesses, proves him to 
be the Son of God, the head and judge of man- 
kind. Believe it and you will partake of his 
power and be saved. 
be damned. ” 


Disbelieve and you will 


The tremendous fact of a single resurrec- 
tion, thus proclaimed, staggering as it was to 
observers of the mere course of nature, was 
nevertheless believed by some, and became to 
them, as the apostles declared it would become, 
a medium of astonishing results. ‘They seemed 
to partake of the spirit of the event which 
they affirmed. Miracles broke out among 
them. Some spoke in foreign tungues ; others 
healed the sick ; others prophesied ; all were 
transformed in character; and if we believe 
the record, they expected before the close of 
that generation, to be raised completely and 
en masse to the resurrection condition in which 
Jesus their leader was. Such was the effect of 
standing out on the simple fact of Christ's 
resurrection. It was the thing to believe—the 
faith-issue of that age; and the supreme re- 
ward which God offers to faith, accompanied 
its acceptance. 

Eighteen hundred years have since passed 
on, and we ask ourselves, What is now the 
issue which is given to summon faith? What 
the deep, tremendous thing to be believed, 
whose acceptance strains the heart and brings 
salvation? Is it the old issue or a new one? 
The answer is, It is different and yet the 
It is different because a new fact is to 
be believed. It is the same because resurrec 
tion is still the theme. 


same. 


The gospel word is not as formerly,” Jesus 
and the resurrection of one,” but “ Jesus and 
the Second Coming—Jesus and the resurree 
tion of his corporate body, the Primitive church.” 

The question of the single resurrection of 
Christ is gone by; itis in a certain sense a 
dead issue. Every body believes it, formally 
at least; its acceptance costs nothing, and 
nothing special follows it. 


But turn to the question of the Second Com- 
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ing, and the old incredulity at once arises. 
“What! 
place? 


Christ's Second Coming taken 
What! the day of judgment and res- 
urrection which were to accompany it, already 
in the past? Impossible! Who has seen 
them? Where is the historical record?” etc. 

You see the same spirit that ignored the 
resurrection of Christ in the apostolic age, 
now, by ignoring his Second Coming, denies 
the resurrection of Ais foliowers, The 
has moved on one stage. Instead of a single 
resurrection as formerly, it is now a corporate 
resurrection that is in question; and unbelief 
gives up the old issue only to plant itself 
squarely in the face of the new, 


issue 


Here then is the battlefield of faith and infi- 
delity at this hour, around the question of the 
Second Coming of Christ. Did he come as 
he predicted, at the close of the Jewish age, 
and raise his followers, living and dead, to the 
resurrection world? ‘This to us is virtually 
what the question of “ Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion” was to the cotemporaries of the apostles. 
Its affirmative is urged by the same kind of 
evidence ; it is combated by the same unbe- 
lief. The powers of light and darkness are 
ranged against each other on this issue, and 
the hour of decisively taking sides on it must 
be to all men now the fixed crisis of their fate. 

—G. W. Noyes. 


A MEMOIR. 


UR archives have furnished material for 
many an article in the CircULAR, and 





the packages of old letters which are occasion- 
ally brought out from their hiding-places 
during a search for some necessary statis- 
tics, suggest possibilities of more interesting 
We thought 
so when we recently came across a bundle of 
letters marked “Hariey N. Leet, 
N.Y.” The readers of the Circuar will 
probably remember an obituary notice of his 
death published in 1872. These letters bring 
our old friend so vividly to mind, that we 


matter from the same source. 


Verona, 


. 
would fain indulge ourselves in a somewhat 


more extended mention of him. 

In the bundle before us we find the letter 
which began Mr. Leet’s acquaintance with the 
Community. It was addressed to Mr. Noyes, 
and is dated in the spring of 1844. 
introduces himself: 


Thus he 


“Dear Sir:—I am a stranger, and belong to New 
York. . .. In my search for truth I have read most of 
your published articles, and have found among them, 
especially your earlier writings, much that to me is good ; 
much that appears to me to have flowed out of that 
fountain from which I love to receive. I have also 
found some things that are ‘hard to be understood.’ 
Your idea of the new birth (referring to an article in the 
Perfectionist), 1 probably do not correctly understand, 
Its two-fold nature I fully apprehend, but the question 
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arises, is the baptism of the Holy Ghost the birth or 
shall we look for another event?”’ 


He then gives his own ideas on the subject 
in a manner that shows how carefully he 
studied all the evidence on any point that in- 
volved an earnest conception of the truth. 
Mr. Noyes in his reply expresses his apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Leet as a seeker after truth, in 
these words : 

“ There is a sobriety and sturdiness of understanding 
in you which I value very much. I hope yet to have 
you for a true yoke-fellow in the Lord.” 

In the early days of Perfectionism Mr, 
Leet was identified with the so-called New 
York Perfectionists. He, however, kept him- 
self free from the fanaticrsms and eccentrici- 
tics that brought so much criticism on that 
branch of believers. Still there were many 
views held by the New Haven Per‘ectionists 
that he did not at first feel prepared to adopt, 
and many of his letters give evidence of his 
critical examination of all the points at issue 
between the two schools. He was not hasty 
in adopting new views and had his own ideas 
so well in hand on the subject-matter that in- 
terested him, that he was always able to give 
his reasons for a difference of views in a 
clear and logical way. Notwithstanding the 
tenacity with which he held to his opinion of 
any subject, he was still open to conviction, 
ready to give up when he found himself in 
error, and acknowledge in a simple, earnest 
way, his mistake. His letters during the first 
years of his correspondence are rather more 
controversial than otherwise, but still give evi- 
dence of a modest, teachable spirit. He soon 
became a contributor to the columns of the 
Perfectionist, and when fully converted to the 
views held by Mr. Noyes on the most vital 
points connected with a good religious life, he 
became a staunch and out-spoken friend of 
Holiness. 

In a letter: written in 1846, he says: 

“You ask if I ‘ever tried my hand at verse.’ In 
my boyhood I frequently commemorated passing events 
in verse, but I found the events of my early manhood 
too prosaic for the spirit of poesy and the gift was not 
cultivated ; and now, though my heart acknowledges 
that our new life is full of poetry, yet I have not found 
it all song, and I feel wholly incapable of producing 
any thing worthy of a place in your paper.” 

He, however, thought well of the proposition, 
and in a few months sent the following lines 
which were printed in the Spiritual Magazine, 
prefacing them with these words : 

“You see [ have taken the privilege of one of the 
class to write on 1 Cor, 3: 22, and though I send the 
lines I am sensible they do not express the fullness of ¢ 
the text: 

“ALL THINGS ARE YOURS." 
“The silver and the gold are mine, 
The cattle on a thousand hills, 


The lowing herds, the bleating flocks, 
‘Lhe flowing streams, the murmuring rills. 


“ Mine are the fields of waving grain, 
Which, bowing lowly court the gale, 

And mine the flowers that deck the plain, 
The rose and lily of the vale. 


All that is beautiful on earth, 

All the true wealth that earth contains, 
Mine was the power that gave them birth, 
And mine the hand that still sustains. 


** Mine are the far more lofty joys 
Of that pure spirit-world above, 
Where souls refined from earth’s alloys 





Breathe the pure atmosphere of love. 


** But to the child of faith, the word 
Is, as it ever was—‘ “Tis yours.’ 


All the rich treasures of the Lord, 

His promise to our faith secures. 
“*The wisdom, and the power that guides 

‘Ten thousand worlds through realms of space, 
That wisdom o'er our path presides, 

That power protects us through our race. 


“The hand that feeds the birds of air, 
Our needful food will not withhold ; 

‘The mind that numbers every hair, 
Hath stores of blessings yet untold. 


** Then rest, in calm and quiet faith, 
Though o'er our pathway darkness lowers ; 
Remember that tis God who saith, 
That ‘ we are his, and he is ours.’ 


In the fall of 1847, Mr. and Mrs. Noyes 
made a tour of five weeks in the State of New 
York, during which they attended the conven- 
tions held at Lairdsville and Genoa by the 
believers in the doctrine of Holiness. Among 


the list of members of the conventions was 
H. N. Leet, of Verona, N. Y. Mrs. Noyes 
in speaking of this tour says: “We visited 
at the houses of several of the members of 
the convention, but at no place did we meet 
with greater kindness, or with more hospitality 
than at the house of Mr. Leet. We had had 
many trials and a great deal of !abor of. spirit 
in many places where we had stayed, but here 
we found rest and peace. He and his family 
cheered and strengthened our hearts.” 


After the removal of the Community from 
Putney to Oneida he became personally ac- 
quainted with us and mutual exchanges of 
visits knit our hearts more closely together. 
In a letter to a friend written at this time he 
says: “I can scarcely tell you how precious 
my visits to your family are to me. They 
strengthen my faith and the recollection of 
them lightens my daily routine of labor.” 


After the New York Perfectionists became 
involved in Spiritualism he wrote a series of 
letters describing the seances he attended. 
He seems to have looked into the subject with 
an unbiased mind ; and failing to find in it any 
thing that would build up the truth, he turned 
his back on what appeared to him mere vaga- 
ries, and clung with more tenacity than ever to 
a faith that offered a more certain hope of 
salvation. 

His business, which on one occasion he thus 
describes in the words of Halleck, 


** No longer on Love’s myrtle shade, 
My thoughts incline ; 

I’m busy in the cotton trade, 
And sugar line,” 


brought him in connection with the family then 
established in Brooklyn. Some annual visits 
to New-York to buy goods made it easy for 
him to spend his leisure hours at this home. 
Members of the family who were acquainted 
with him at this time say of him that he al- 
ways took the attitude of alearner, and though 
a man of good education and well fitted to fill 
a large place himself, his deportment was mod- 
est and unassuming ; he never put himself for- 
ward, never claimed attention, nor obtruded 
his wisdom unasked, but seemed to find pleas- 
ure in listening to the experience of others. 
Mr. Leet had confidence in the business men 
of the Community and during the intervals be- 
tween his visits at Brooklyn sent all his orders 
for goods to them with cash for payment, with 
the request that all that remained over and 
above the price of the goods should be put 
into the Community treasury. 

In personal appearance Mr. Leet was a 








small man, and of an apparently delicate or- 
ganization. But on further acquaintance we 
found him to be a man of great activity; 
strong muscular power, and able to accom- 
plish a great deal ef very hard work. He 
was a man of great natural refinement of char- 
acter and enjoyed the beauties and sublimities 
of nature to a very great degree; in fact the 
susceptibility of his temperament, and _ his 
appreciation of the beautiful in sentiment, in 
nature, and in art, were such that he manifest- 
ed in no small degree the qualities that make 
a poet. He had a fine literary taste which 
made him quite successful as a writer both in 
a religious and historical channel. His poeti- 
cal talents ran rather in a serious vein. Many 
evidences of his success in courting the poetic 
muse, may be found scattered through the past 
volumes of the CircuLar, of which the follow- 
ing is a sample: 
“THE WORD OF POWER. 


** Night’s shadows lay dark o’er fair Galilee, 
Still a frail, lone boat was out on the sea, 

And sinewy men plied their strength to the oar, 
And toil’d—but toiling was vain—for the shore. 
For the storm in its strength against them blew, 
And the wild wave dash’d its spray o’er the crew. 


But dim in the darkness a form is seen, 

On the top of the wave, in the trough between ; 
The form is human, but not so the power 

That has borne him up in this dreadful hour. 


They cried, “Tis a spirit,’ but with words of cheer 
He hails them in accent that calms their fear. 

His feet tread the deck, and his ‘ Peace, be still,’ 
To the turbulenc wave speaks a master’s will. 


Tho’ the graven law is of little worth, 
Yet the Lord’s command is ‘a power on earth ;’ 
His word is the law to both wind and tide, 
And the storm is hushed as they shoreward glide. 
His word is not borne on the trembling air, 
But power is his voice that speaks to mankind, 
When earth out of chaos in beauty rose fair, 
When the tomb in the garden its treasure resigned, 
When hope springs exulting o’er gloomy despair, 
The word of the Lord is clearly defin’d.”” 

(To be Continued.) 


USE OF THE TONGUE. 





I. A GOOD USE OF IT. 

Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast 
thou ordained strength, because of thine enemies ; 
that thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger, 
Ps. 8: 2. 

For he that will love life, and see good days, let 
him refrain his tongue from evil, and his hips that 
they speak no guile. 1 Peter 3: 10, and Ps. 34: 
12, 13. 

I said, I will take heed to my ways, that I sin 
not with my tongue: I will keep my mouth with a 
bridle, while the wicked is before me. I was dumb 
with silence: I held my peace, even from good; 
and my sorrow was stirred. My heart was hot 
within me; while 1 was musing, the fire burned ; 
then spake I with my tongue. Ps. 39: 1—3. 

The mouth of a righteous man is a well of life: 
but violence covereth the mouth of the wicked. 
Prov. lo: II. 

The preparations of the heart in man, and the 
answer of the tongue, are from the Lord. Prov, 
16: I. 

The words of a man’s mouth are as deep waters, 
and the well-spring of wisdom as a flowing brook: 
. . + Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue; and they that love it shall eat the fruit 
thereof. Prov. 18: 4, 21. 

A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. Prov. 25: 11. 

What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in 
light: and what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye 
upon the house-tops. Matt. 10: 27. John 17: 8, 
14. 1 Cor. 1: 5. 

He whom God hath sent speaketh the words of 
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God; for God giveth not the Spirit by measure 
unto him. John 3: 34 

To this end was | born, and for this cause came 
I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth. John 18: 37. 

But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses 
unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Acts 1: 8. comp. 2: 7—12. 1 Cor. 14: 12, 

And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not 
with excéllency of speech or of wisdom, declaring 
unto you the testimony of God. .. . And my speech 
and my preaching was not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the spirit 
and of power: that your faith should not stand in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 
Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that are 
perfect: yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of 
the princes of this world that come to naught: but 
we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even 
the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the 
world unto our glory. 1 Cor. 2: 1—7. 

But, speaking the truth in love, may grow up 
into him in all things, which is the head, even 
Christ: Eph. 4: 15. 

And that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 
Phil. 2: 11. 

Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom ; teaching and admonishing one another 
in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing with grace in your hearts to the Lord. And 
whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and 
the Father by Him. Col. 3: 16, 17, and Heb. 
3: 13. 

Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to an- 
swer every man. Col. 4: 6, 2 Tim. 2: 15. 

Holding fast the faithful word as he hath been 
taught, that he may be able by sound doctrine 
both to exhort and to convince the gain-sayers. 
Titus 1: 9, and 2: 8. 

That the communication of thy faith may become 
effectual by the acknowledging of every good thing 
which is in you in Christ Jesus. Philemon 6. 

2. AN EVIL USE OF IT. 


Thou shalt destroy them that speak leasing ; 
[lies] The Lord will abhor the bloody and deceit- 
ful man. Ps. 5: 6. comp. Rev. 21: 8, etc. 

They speak vanity every one with his neighbor ; 
with flattering lips, and with a double heart, do 
they speak. The Lord shall cut off all flattering 
lips, and the tongue that speaketh proud things ; 
who have said, With our tongue will we prevail ; 
our lips are our own; who is Lord over us? Ps. 
12: 2—4. 

For the sin of their mouth, and the words of their 
lips, let them even be taken ip their pride: and for 
cursing and lying which they speak. Ps. 59: 12. 

A fool’s mouth is his destruction, and his lips 
are the snare of his soul. The words of a tale- 
bearer are as wounds, and they go down into the 
innermost parts of the belly. Prov. 18: 7, 8. 

Seest thou a man that is hasty in his words? 
there is more hope‘of a fool than of him. 29: 20. 

But those things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth from the heart; and they defile the 
man. Matt. 15: 18. 

Whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of 
man, it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shalt not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the 
world tocome. Matt. 12: 32, comp. Luke 12: Io. 


He is proud knowing nothing, but doting about 
questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh 
envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings. 
4,{2 Tim. 2; 14, Titus 3: 9. 


1 Tim, 6: 








If any man among you seem to be religious, 
and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
heart, this man’s religion is vain. Jas. 1: 26, and 
4: 11. §: 12. 

For when they speak great swelling words of 
vanity, they allure through the lusts of the flesh, 
through much wantonness, those that were clean 
escaped from them who live in error. 2 Pet. 2: 18. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 
(By Simon Greenleaf, LL. D.) 


JOHN. 

John, the last of the evangelists, was the son of 
Zebedee, a fisherman of the town of Bethsaida, on 
the sea of Galilee. His father appears to have 
been a respectable man in his calling, owning his 
vessel and having hired servants. His mother, 
too, was among those who followed Jesus and 
“ministered unto him;” and to John himself, 
Jesus, when on the cross, confided the care and 
support of his own mother. ‘This disciple also 
seems to have been favorably known to the high 
priest, and to have influence in his family; by 
means of which he had the privilege of being 
present in his palace at the examination of his 
Master, and of introducing also Peter, his friend. 
He was the youngest of the apostles; was emi- 
nently the object of our Lord’s regard and confi- 
dence ; was on various occasions admitted to free 
and intimate intercourse with him; and is de- 
scribed as “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
Hence he was present at several scenes, te which 
most of the others were not admitted. He alone, 
in company with, Peter and James, was present at 
the resurrection of Jairus’s daughter, at the trans- 
figuration on the mount, and at the agony of our 
Savior in the garden of Gethsemane. He was the 
only apostle who followed Jesus to the cross, he 
was the first of them at the sepulchre, and he was 
present at the several appearances of our Lord 
after his resurrection. These circumstances, to- 
gether with his intimate friendship with the mother 
of Jesus, especially qualify him to give a circum- 
stantial and authentic account of the life of his 
Master. After the ascension of Christ, and the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost, John became one of the chief apostles of the 
circumcision, exercising his ministry in and near 
Jerusalem. From ecclesiastical history we learn 
that, after the death of Mary the mother of Jesus, 
he proceeded to Asia Minor, where he founded 
and presided over seven churches, in as many 
cities, but resided chiefly at Ephesus. Thence he 
was banished, in Domitian’s reign, to the isle of 
Patmos, where he wrote his Revelation. On the 
accession of Nerva, he was freed from exile, and 
returned to Ephesus, where he wrote his Gospel 
and Epistles, and cied at the age of one hundred 
years, about A. D. 100, in the third year of the 
emperor Trajan. 

The learned are not agreed as to the time when 
the Gospel of John was written ; some dating it as 
early as the year 68, others as late as the year 98 ; 
but it is generally conceded to have been written 
after all the others. That it could not have been 
the work of some Platonic Christian of a subsequent 
age, as some have without evidence asserted, is 
manifest from references to it by some of the early 
fathers, and from the concurring testimony of 
many other writers of the ancient Christian church. 

That it was written either with especial reference 
to the Gentiles, or at a period when very many of 
them had become converts to Christianity, is in- 
ferred from the various explanations it contains, 
beyond the other Gospels, which could have been 
necessary only to persons unacquainted with Jew- 
ish names and customs. And that it was written 
after all the others, and to supply their omissions, 
is concluded, not only from the uniform tradition 
and belief in the church, but from his studied 
omission of most of the transactions noticed by 
the others, and from his care to mention several 
incidents which they have not recorded. That 
their narratives were known to him, is too evident 
to admit of doubt; while his omission to repeat 
what they had already stated, or, where he does 
mention the same things, his relating them in a 
brief and cursory manner, aflords incidental but 
strong testimony that he regarded their accounts 
as faithful and true. 

THE END. 





A good story is lately current here of one of our 


| city clergymen who is famous for his manly, earn- 
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est good fellowship. He was traveling on the cars 
on the New-York and New-Haven road, not long 
since, engaged in a pleasant chat with a friend, 
when he was repeatedly annoyed by a drunken 
bummer in the seat in front, who persisted in at- 
tempting to engage him in conversation. At last, 
wearied beyond endurance, the clergyman arose, 
and, turning the man sharply away from him, said, 
“You are drunk, and I don’t wish to hear or see 
any thing more of you.” The bummer sank into 
silence for a moment, and then once more turned 
and, gazing reproachfully at the clergyman, ex- 
claimed, so as to be heard nearly the whole extent 
of the car by the passengers, whose attention had 
generally been directed that way, “Mr. T——, 
*pears to me you don’t care any thing at all "bout 
my soul.”—Hartford Letter to Spring field Repub- 
lican. 


VACCINATION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ONEIDA CIRCULAR :— 
Will you give me an opportunity to say to your 
readers that | protest against Dr. Cragin’s method 
of treating a great subject like that of vaccination. 
He should either have published my article entire 
or left my name out of the discussion. To have 
one’s positions stated, partly misconstrued, and 
comments made upon them by a prejudiced oppo- 
nent without an opportunity of defending one’s self, 
is certainly not a very enviable position, and one, 
I think, which liberal journalism can not safely en- 
dorse. At present, however, I will only say in re- 
ply to his long article, that I believe that he, in 
common with the majority of the medical profes- 
sion, is mistaken in reference to the effects of vac- 
cination as a means of preventing small-pox. The 
medical authorities which he has quoted, as well as 
the statistics and facts (so-called) which he pre- 
sents, were made up and arranged by men who look 
at the question from the same stand-point from which 
he regards it, and thus apparent arguments have been 
fitted on to back up a foregone conclusion. 1 think 
these authorities are all mistaken, just as the whole 
medical profession were grossly in error forty 
years ago in regard to fevers and inflammation. 
The only reliable remedies resorted to then were 
bleeding and administering powerful doses of mer- 
cury for these maladies. All the facts and statis- 
tics collected from hospitals and every available 
source seemed then to establish the fact that this 
treatment was the best that could be used; and 
yet to-day there is not an intelligent physician in 
the country who does not believe that this kind of 
treatment was not only unnecessary, but in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, positively injurious. 
Why, I ask, has this change taken place in the 
opinions of medical men and the statistics they 
produced? 

I believe that Dr. Cragin is as liable to the law 
of human fallibility as his statistical brethren who 
flourished forty years ago, and who were fully 
satisfied that bleeding and calomel were sovereign 
remedies for fever. This change has been brought 
about by a more correct knowledge of physiology, 
the nature of disease and the effects of certain 
remedies on the human system. I am _ persuaded 
that a further increase of knowledge on these sub- 
jects will place the question of vaccination among 
the errors and superstitions of the past, as has 
already been done with mercury and the lancet. 
Dr. Cragin has undoubtedly been educated in the 
prevailing schools of medicine, and has imbibed 
the notions held by the profession on this subject. 
When he evolutes out of the ruts into which the 
medical profession have fallen, he will be able to 
to appreciate the stand-point from which I view this 
matter. When he takes an independent stand on 
this question, as he did in ignoring routine by 
using “ice and criticism” in the treatment of diph- 
theria, he will make progress in the right direction. 

E. P. MILver. 

Bath Hotel, 39 & 41 West 26th St., New-York. 


[We are sorry that Dr. Miller should have any 
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cause of complaint against us for illiberal treat- 
ment of him. The editorial corps handed his 
first letter to Dr. Cragin with a request that he 
' epitomize and comment on it as well as he could 
without going into any controversy over the sub- 
ject of vaccination. Dr. Cragin’s use of the pro- 
noun “we” was that of literary custom, rather 
than as speaking for the O. C. as awhole. The 
Community does not advocate compulsory, vaccina- 
tion, and does not wish to take any dogmatic posi- 
tion in regard to if. After trying to do justice to 
Dr. Miller’s position by publishing the above letter, 
we have decided to let the matter drop for the pre- 
sent, to avoid further contraversy ; one AZ. DV. hav- 
ing written warmly commending Dr. Cragin’s re- 
marks. The medical world is evidently divided on 
the subject, and we must wait to get at the trath 
about it.—Ep.] 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harrier M. Worpen, Eprror. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1875. 


The Evangelists, Moody and Sankey, are doing 
a good work and a great work for the country. 
With their energetic sermons and earnest songs 
they are softening the hearts of people, and pre- 
They have before 
them the noble object of bringing about a re- 
ligious revival—and judging from the fruit of their 
labors thus far, we believe the Lord is with them. 

Coincident with their revival efforts, we have 
been zealously laboring to institute a health re- 
vival. We are interesting people far and near in 
faith and the Turkish Bath. That is our text. 
The Lord has prospered our work as he has that of 


paring them to receive Christ. 


the evangelists, showing that these great in- 
terests are one. A religious revival will greatly 


assist a health revival; and a genuine health re- 
vival includes things temporal as wel! as spiritual, 
not omitting the fruits of the spirit. We can not 
doubt the inspiration of Moody and Sankey, and 
we can not doubt the inspiration that is guiding us. 
“There are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit. 
And there are differences of administration, but the 
same Lord. And thereare diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God which worketh all in all.” 
So we would say to Moody and Sankey, Pray 
on—sing on, so long as you find people to listen ; 
and we will as earnestly preach faith and the 
Turkish Bath. Let us each keep patiently at work 
at our mission until the world is brought to believe 
in Christ as a whole Savior—of the body as well 
as the soul. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 


MORE CHEAP TURKISH BATHS STARTING. 


DEAR CiRCULAR:—There are indications that 
our labors in the Turkish Bath are bearing fruit, 
other than the cures that we so frequently report to 
you. Two public Baths that we know of have al- 
ready been started on our plan, and a gentleman 
whom we treated for rheumatism and neuralgia (a 
disease in his case of twelve years’ standing), writes 
to us that the etfects of our treatment surpass his 
most sanguine expectations, and that he is going to 
build a Bath of his own. Another gentleman was 
surprised at the simplicity of our arrangements. 
He had supposed that a Turkish Bath involved an 
outlay of thousands of dollars, but on seeing ours, 
he conceived the plan of putting one in his own 


house. 
MANUFACTURERS GOING INTO IT. 


During the past week we have had visits from a 
large manufacturing firm who propose building a 
Turkish Bath for their operatives. This is a step 
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in the right direction, and we look upon it with 
much interest, because it will be putting the Bath 
within the reach of those who most need it. We 
hope through this experiment to be able to prove 


| to manufacturers throughout the country that their 
| interests will be best subserved by careful atten- 


tion to the hygiene and comfort of those they 
employ. 
NOT A QUESTION OF CHARITY. 

It is not necessary to put this question on the 
ground of benevolence. With a few notable ex- 
ceptions, manufacturers, as a rule, are not benevo- 
lent, and the better class of operatives would not 


consent to be patronized in any way that looked | 


like accepting charity. We can appeal to the pock- 


ets of the wealthy and show them, that where they | 


are employing a number of hands, the Turkish Bath 


may be made a source of revenue, and that, as a mat- | 


ter of self-preservation, they can protect themselves 
and their families from disease by creating an at- 
mosphere of health—what we call donarta—and 
surrounding their work-people with it. The in- 
creased vigor and enterprise of their operatives 
will more than repay the cost of running a Turkish 
Bath, even though they should charge nothing for 
its use. 

It is folly to suppose that a manufacturer, no 
matter how wealthy he may be, can be independent 
of the social surroundings and hygienic conditions 
of his operatives. He must be constantly in con- 
tact with them in hot factories, breathing their ex- 
halations and exposing himself to infections of all 
kinds of disease which he is liable to carry home to 
his family, as unconscious of what he is doing as 
he is wf the state of those from whom he carries 
the ready poison. Nor does it help the matter to 
ignore it. Thousands have found, to their cost, 
that though disease originates and festers in the 
houses of the poor, pestilence reduces the palaces 
of the rich to a common level with the poorest of 
them. Let the Turkish Bath be freely used and 
disease of all kinds will not only be cured but it will 
be impossible for any pestilence to gain a foothold. 
Moreover, when a man provides for the health of 
his work-people, he touches them on a vital point, 
and they can not but feel a vein of sympathy that 
will send them to their work with cheerful minds 
and willing hands; there will be an atmosphere of 
health and cheerfulness pervading the neighbor- 
hood, and people will work for less wages and ac- 
complish more than they would in a place that was 
unhealthy and uncomfortable. We have proved to 
our own satisfaction that the establishing of a 
Turkish Bath enhances the value of real estate in 
proportion as it helps people to health and comfort. 

If people preter to act from selfish motives, all 
these and many more arguments may be urged in 
favor of the Turkish Bath. To the philanthropist, 
the field is unlimited; we know of nothing that 
affords so wide a scope for his benevolence as the 
Turkish Bath. The best boon you can bring to 
any one is good health. Give a man a dollar, and 
he spends it without feeling any better, and looks 
around for another gift, but give him a Turkish 
Bath and you have conferred a lasting benefit on 
that man; you have added to his self-respect ; he 
begins to feel a new purpose in life and bethinks 
him of better things than has been his wont. 

DUMB AGUE CRAVES DRINK. 

We have heard many of our patients say that 
in this neighborhood there is nothing that leads a 
man into habits of drunkenness so often as dumb 
ague. He feels so badly and is so utterly devoid 
of any thing like ambition, that he craves stimu- 
lants and thus contracts a habit that is not 
easily got rid of. Probably this may be the effect 
of other sicknesses, and that the most powerful 
weapon that temperance men have yet wielded 
against whisky-drinking is destined to be the Turk- 
ish Bath. A. E. 

W. C., Nov. 26, 1875. 
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STUDIES IN COMMUNISM. 


BY F. W. S. 
Il. 
CONFLICT WITH SELFISHNESS. 

S° far as the association or contact between its 
“/ members is concerned, a true Community is 
only a social contrivance or school for eradicating 
selfishness from the characters of the individuals, 
so as to allow of the best kind of fellowship be- 
tween them. People who have never lived in a 
Community, and who have no knowledge of such 
a life but that which they have gleaned from books, 
will not be apt to appreciate the labor and disci- 
pline required to accomplish this. It involves the 
subjection of the will of the flesh to the will of the 
spirit, and the thorough discipline of the natural 
desires and passions ; not the destruction of them, 
but the chastening, purifying, and subordinating 
them to the moral and spiritual instincts and pur- 
poses. Personal vanities and conceits in their 
myriad and subtle forms get severely dealt with in 
such a process, especially if, as with us, the fash- 
ions of the world in dress, etc., be ignored. Per- 
haps I ought to assist the imagination of those 
who are trying to follow my discourse, by suggest- 
ing a few of the exhibitions of selfishness as they 
will most readily appear in associative life. 

Let the reader picture to himself several hun- 
dred, or even several scores, of men, women and 
children who have heretofore lived in separate 
small families, but are now assembled to organize 
themselves into a large Community family, the 
members of which shall own and enjoy every thing, 
from the farm and dwelling down to the baby-car- 
riage, in common ; eating their food in one dining- 
room, washing their linen at one laundry, educating 
their children at one home-school, caring for the 
babies in one nursery, having but one purse and 
one set of account-books, individuals keeping no 
accounts with each other or with the Community ; 
imagine all this and try to realize how much more 
closely these people are associated than they were 
formerly. We will suppose further, that they do 
not organize under any written constitution, code, 
or set of by-laws calculated to regulate the conduct 
of the members, but that, determined to lead an 
unselfish life, they content themselves with the legal 
protection afforded by a mutual covenant to accept 
their support and education as full compensation 
for all property contributed and labor performed, in 
the expectation that the society shall be perma- 
nent. Their chances of living harmoniously will 
probably be as great or greater on this plan than 
on a more legal one. 

Having at length settled themselves in the dwel- 
ling their united funds have enabled them to pro- 
vide for their Community home, and all believing 
themselves to be well established in the common 
religion they have adopted, these people very natu- 
rally imagine they have now escaped from the dis- 
cords and strife of the world and are entered upon 
a life of perfect peace and good fellowship. But it 
is not long before serious differences of opinion 
arise among them in regard to the most common, 
every-day affairs. Their feelings and judgments 
begin to clash, despite their resolves to be unself- 
ish. They hold a meeting to divide their business 
and household responsibilities among themselves. 
Some warm discussions arise as to who is the best 
man to take charge of the farm, the garden, the 
cattle, the stewardship, to teach in the children’s 
school, or to go abroad to buy and sell; and in the 
course of the talk several of the members get their 
feelings somewhat ruffled by the comparatively low 
estimate put upon their pet capabilities by the 
majority. 

Perhaps the man who is appointed to teach the 
children is secretly a little proud of having had a 
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commercial education. He had fancied he would a those little things would not disturb me. Eating 


be selected as the person best qualified to manage 
the Community finances ; so thereafter if any thing 
turns out unprofitably in which his volunteered 
advice was not strictly followed, he will be ready 
enough with the inevitable, criminating “1 told you 
so.” He will be restless unless he is allowed to 
dictate in money matters to all the rest, who, on 
their part, will be equally ready to think and speak 
evil of the would-be oracle. 

Each one of half-a-dozen of the men will believe 
that he is decidedly the best informed as to the 
proper management of the farm and stock; and 
when the oldest of them is at length appointed 
head-farmer, the others will continually harass him 
by intimating that this or that thing should have 
been done in better season, that he has selected 
the poorest calves for raising and killed the best 
for their skins, or that every thing is going to waste 
and he alone to blame. And so on through all 
their businesses. 

One of the legitimate uses of the horses wil! be 
to go out on pleasure rides with the women and 
children. Early on some delightful morning a 
party will plan a ride in the best carriage to a 
neighboring cataract, intending to take their lunch 
on the grass and be yone all day. They will say 
to themselves, *Isn’t it just splendid living in a 
Community where there are plenty of folks to keep 
the work going along when we want to go to ride!” 
The women begin to prepare the lunch and reflect 
on what they shall wear, when the plan is suddenly 
rendered bottomless by the discovery that another 
party has engaged the horses and carriage a week 
beforehand for this identical day, and that they are 
about to start for the cataract, taking their lunch 
with them. Then the disappointed ones forget to 
say any thing about the splendors of Community 
life, where others go to ride while they stay at 
home to do the work. The chances are that at the 
end of the season there will be complaints made to 
the person in charge of the teams that some have 
ridden a little oftener, or a little farther, or in a 
little pleasanter company, than others. 


A few, both of the men and women, will be dis- 
satisfied with the apartments assigned them in the 
common dwelling. Every one will, of course, de- 
sire a large, well-furnished room, the windows of 
which open on the pleasantest, sunniest views ; 
but there will be only a few such, and ihose who 
occupy them are pretty sure to be envied. The 
older people will think such comforts due to their 
years and dignity ; the young will grumble some- 
thing about never having any thing nice until they 
are too old to enjoy it. 

If the steward tries to manage economically, 
and occasionally brings on a dinner the fitce de re- 
sistance of which is codfish or some boiled vege- 
table, there will be grumbling at the poor fare ; 
and a number of the women will at once gather 
about the kitchen stove to fix up for themselves 
and their children some little private dishes which 
they particularly relish. This will in turn irritate 
the steward, and he will keep close watch of his 
choicer supplies, to see that they are not unfairly 
appropriated. Then he will be called stingy, and 
asked who owns the stuff, anyhow? After awhile 
he will be obliged by the pressure of feeling 
against him to “step down and out.” His suc- 
cessor, taking the opposite tack and striving to 
please every body by his liberality, will at first give 
immense satisfaction, but as soon as his accounts 
are handed in and the financiers see what the food 
has cost, he will be at once ousted for extrava- 
gance, as the first was for economy. Then the 
economist will put his thumb in his vest hole and 
smile a queer smile ; and the eaters will be crosser 
than ever. 

But these are trivial trials, after all, and I shall 
not blame the reader if he or she exclaims, “ Pooh ! 


| 





and going to ride are not the whole of life. 
could be a Communist, if these are the esr 
sufferings held up to warn folks.” 

Another class of difficulties remains to be men- 
tioned. The ties and interests of the smal! fami- 
lies must be dissolved into those of the Com- 
munity, and the struggle with selfishness comes a 
little nearer home when the natural affections, 
those which bind one to father, mother, husband, 
wife, or children, are brought under discipline. 
Some doting mother, completely wrapped up in her 
children, will be advised to give less attention to 
them, and more to self-improvement and the pub- 
lic interests ; it being apparent that she has not 
enough moral strength to make her children obe- 
dient. Being a gentle, good-hearted woman she 
will accept the advice and resolve to act upon it, 
But the very next day, hearing a loud outcry from 
her youngest boy, she will rush to the window just 
in time to see the school master, he of the finan- 
cial bias, spanking her darling, her pet, roundly 
She will feel like a tigress and 
very likely make a scene. Have a comparative 
stranger flog her children? No matter what the boy 
has done; she can’t stand it, 
there ! 
a” good cry,” 


and for just cause. 


and she won’t—so 
But after being reasoned with, and having 
and beholding how much good it did 
the juvenile, she concludes that she can and will 
do what is for his moral good, even if she must 
herself let him alone. Probably, however, the 
poor woman will have to go through the same 
struggle more than once, though her friends try 
hard to help her good resolutions, before she will 


entirely subdue her besotted philoprogenitiveness. 


If we reflect on the disastrous results often 
caused in the world by affairs of the heart, how 
frequently they lead on to jealousies, strifes, suicides, 
and murders ; and the 
cared for the temptations to wrong acts may be 


n consider that unless properly 


vastly increased in a Community, we can readily 
appreciate what these people will have before them 
when they come to grapple with the amative pas- 
sion, and undertake to regulate 
between men and women, 
Idolatrous, exclusive attachments must be broken 


the love existing 


youths and maidens. 
up, and a more general love substituted. No one 
will pronounce trivial the heart-aches which result 
from this process. ‘The morality of the 
declares 


world 
and the 
best writers try to strengthen and encourage the 


the process itself unnecessary, 


fashionable adoration between men and women. 
This makes it very hard tor the Communists we 
have imagined to be sincere with themselves 

I need scarcely hint at the possible love-complica- 
tions ina Community. It is an imflammable sub- 


ject, and requires careful treatment, not only in its 


direct 
The married couples who have joined are, perhaps, 


management, but also in its discussion. 
tired enough of each other’s exclusive society, and 
ready to be indifferent to one another; but the 
instant the woman sees another woman walking 
out with him that was her husband, she falls into 
an agony of jealous rage. The man is equally fool- 
ish if one of the farmers happen to take her that 
was his wife out fora ride They claim, and cling, 
and protest, and are afraid they shall Jose some- 
thing without getting Bear in 
mind that they are not weak-headed, long-haired, 
slatternly folks, but intelligent, attractive people 
trying to improve themselves. The young folks 
have to be restrained and guided in their love af- 
fairs. Their appetites are prodigious and they 
struggle hard while being civilized; but their reli- 
gion holds them and they submit. 

After a conflict with selfishness lasting through 
long years of suffering mixed with gleams of hap- 
piness, these people may really conquer themselves 
and come off victors, so that their hearts will bub- 
ble over with unselfish joy. They can learn to 


something else. 
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heartily share with others those things which they 
most prize, and to enjoy making others happy. 
They can become independent of external pleasures 
and develop enormous resources for happiness 
within themselves. 

It is not to be supposed that these wonderful 
results will come by merely living in such close 
association with others as is necessitated in a 
Community. On the contrary, selfishness might 
be greatly stimulated by such association unless 
checked by restraining influences. I have pur- 
posely omitted to speak of the two principal means 
of government on which the O. C. has relied for 
preservation from things leading to disunity, and 
for the gradual improvement of individual charac- 
ter which has made our families harmonious. 
These are, 

1, A Good Leader. 

2, A System of Mutual Criticism. 

Of these I may write hereafter. 


HOME ITEAS. 


ONEIDA 
Tue children had another horseback ride this 
morning, (22) which was even better than the first, 
inasmuch as the steed was a more spirited one. 
Two boys fell off this time, but neither of them 
was at all injured. 


Tues., Nov. 23.—Mr. Olds, who has been ab- 
sent in the West as an agent, for seven weeks 
past. returned to-day. He was glad to get 
home, and the family welcome him as gladly. Also 
the following agents, who have been absent on 
shorter trips, have returned this week: H. W. 


Burnham, J. R. Lord, J. H. Barron, J. W. Towner, 


and C. A. Cragin 
SOME one has suggested that we should doa 


kindness to the customers who are buying our 
canned vegetables, were we to suggest to them the 
benefit of procuring a Community cook-book to 
accompany their goods. The recipes in this book 
would enable them to cook their vegetables accept- 
ably. Certain large hotels in the West have found 
it much to their advantage to make this purchase, 
and say they appreciate the recipes they 
this book very much indeed. 


find in 


In the description of our new Turkish Bath as 
given in last week’s CIRCULAR, we made one or 
We should 
have said west end of the Arcade, instead of 
“east end.” Then in describing the method of 
heating we should have explained that we intend to 
combine the two systems, 


two mistakes which we will correct. 


“direct” and “ indirect,” 
or by using fresh hot air from below, and direct 
radiant heat from a stove in the hot-rooms. In this 
way we insure a constant supply of fresh air, get 
strong heat ‘from the stove whenever necessary, 
and keep the floors warm. This last item we con- 
sider important, as the floors will be stone-flagging 
in both the shampooing-rooms and the hot-rooms. 


The work goes bravely on. 


A SUBSCRIBER from Mass., who signs himself 
as a ‘friend and brother,” has lately visited our 
Turkish-Bath establishment at W. C., and writes of 
it as follows: 


“ We have been to Wallingford and had a Turk- 
ish Bath, and were much pleased with its effects. 
The men that conducted it were very polite and 
agreeable, especially the one that shampooed me. 
I told him he must be a medium, for I never saw 
a person who acted more like one than he did. 

** * “T carried the CincuLak that had 
the pictures of Mr. Bilious Brigg’s experience 
in the Turkish Bath, and showed it to the people of 
North Haven, Fair Haven and other Say re- 
commending the Bath as an improver aad curer of 
rheumatism. One man in Fair Haven has 
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acancer. If he could have his system all cleared 
out as it might be there, he would get well. 

“We trust there wiJl be further improvements 
yet made. The sign they have for the Bath is well 
enough, only I think it should not have been red, 
but blue, or in gold or silver. We want no blood 
in our flag, but white and blue with silver linings. 

“]T saw one who was pointed out to me as 
Father Noyes, and noticed at once that he had a 
powerful brain. He does not let out all he knows 
at once, but is in profound thought. 

“If he is on the right track he will arrive at the 
same kind of Communism as was begun in the 
time of the disciples when they had ‘all things 
in common.’ Many are looking for this day and 
it will surely come sooner or later. 

“ Please say to your friends at W. C. that I am 
pleased with their Turkish Bath, and would re- 
commend it to all those who wish to have the 
devil taken out of them. I will say that the 
people at the Community looked healthy, especially 
the women.” 


We have purchased the “ Gospel Hymns” of the 
great revivalist, Sankey, and have sung them in 
our congregation. The words and the music, 
though so very simple, seem wonderfully fitted to 
one another. There is a religious fervor in both 
which stirs one’s soul toits very depths. There is 
an indefinable pathos in the “Ninety and Nine,” 
“Once for All,” “Knocking, Knocking, Who is 
There,” and others of these songs which make the 
tears “unbidden start” to many an eye, and our 
vocalists can with difficulty keep their voices steady 
to the end. 

Among other gems in the collection before us, 
the following seems to appeal to the heart of both 
man and child. After hearing it sung the other 
evening, one of our younger children repeated the 
words before he went to sleep as he caught them 
from the singers, dwelling particularly on the lines, 

“Oh, what shall the harvest be? 
Oh, what shall the harvest be?”’ 

Here is the hymn ia full: 

WHAT SHALL THE HARVEST BE? 


*Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’’—Gal. 6: 7 
Sowing the seed by the daylight fair, 
Sowing the seed by the noonday glare, 
Sowing the seed by the fading light, 
Sowing the seed in the solemn night 
Oh, what shall the harvest be ? 
Oh, what shall the harvest be? 
Cuorus: 
Sown in the darkness or sown in the light, 
Sown in our weakness or sown in our might, 
Gathered in time or eternity, 
Sure, ah, sure will the harvest be. 


Sowing the seed by the wayside high, 

Sowing the seed on the rocks to die, 

Sowing the seed where the thorns will spoil, 

Sowing the seed in the fertile soul ; 

Oh, what shall the harvest be ? 

Oh, what shall the harvest be ? 
Cuo.—Sown in, etc. 


Sowing the seed of a lingering pain, 

Sowing the seed of a maddened brain, 

Sowing the seed of a tarnished name, 

Sowing the seed of eternal shame ; 

Oh, what shall the harvest be? 

Oh, what shall the harvest be ? 
Cuo.—Sown in, ete. 

Sowing the seed with an aching heart, 

Sowing the seed while the tear-drops start, 

Sewing in hope till the reapers come 

Gladly to gather the harvest home ; 

Oh, what shall the harvest be ? 

Oh, what shall the harvest be ? 
CHo.—Sown in, ete. 

Mr. Burnham who has just returned from 
New York, was asked to tell us something respect- 
ing the revivalists, Moody and Sankey, and he 
thus described what he heard and saw at the Rink: 

“After waiting haff an hour the two gentlemen 
came in and began the exercises at once. The 
first song given out was “Hold the Fort.” This 
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is a stirring song and especially the fine manner in 
which Mr. Sankey rendered it caused it to thrill 
through the Rink with a very marked vibration. 
The song isa solo with a chorus. Mr. Sankey 
has a finely-trained choir, and the chorus is gener- 
ally joined in by the multitude. He has a bari- 
tone voice. In these songs he carries the melody 
all the way through. There are some things about 
his singing rather peculiar. He does not confine 
himself to the music precisely as it is written; but 
there is one thing he does; he makes every word 
heard. There is not a word lost in that vast 
assembly. That is one cause of the very marked 
effect produced by his songs. 

“Mr. Moody gets upand talks inan off-hand way— 
talks right to people. He has a refreshing manner 
of reading the Bible. He does not preach hell-fire 
at all, but in a simple, earnest way announces his be- 
lief that salvation by Christ is absolutely indispen- 
sable, and without it we are lost. There he leaves 
people. He labors to get persons to confess Christ 
and believe the Bible; believe what the Bible says 
about God. His discourse in the forenoon was 
about Daniel; the simple story of Daniel. In the 
afternoon it was about trust, and he presented an 
interesting illustration of faith. In the evening the 
congregation sang a song about trust, repeating 
the chorus ten times. Mr. Sankey would change 
the phraseology and the congregation would sing 
it accordingly. Then Mr. Moody would change it 
to, “1 wz// trust God,” “I do trust God,” and so on. 
He would say, 

“*Now you sing that and just believe what you 
sing.’ 

“ There was a great amount of simplicity about it, 
and the audience, high and low, well dressed people 
ind those not well dressed—all classes who were 
present, mingled in the services in a way that 
showed they were deeply interested. I heard 
Mr. Moody preach again Thursday evening. His 
text was confession. He took no passage of Scrip- 
ture, but simply said that was his text. The house 
was crowded and a great many had to go away. 


“The impression I received in regard to the 
work that these men are doing is that God is with 
them; and the atmosphere of Brooklyn and even 
New-York seems more or less filled with a serious 
spirit, which emanates from those meetings. I 
don’t know that I was ever in New-York when 
I was more conscious of finding it easy to pray, 
easy to confess Christ and turn inward, than I did 
during the past week. I attribute it in a great 
measure to the effect that is being wrought on the 
public mind by these men.” 

UNEXPECTED. 

A PLEASANT surprise was given to the quiet 
Villa family a few evenings ago. During the day 
whispered invitations were presented toabove a score 
of men and women to ride over to the Villa at 6. 45 
after supper. This was to be kept very quiet, for 
no member of that family must get an inkling of 
the plan as it would spoil the effect of the proposed 
visit. During the day attractive viands were prepared 
by the cooks of the party, and at the time appointed 
every thing and every body was in readiness to 
start. The ’bus was snugly packed with passen- 
gers, and following it was a one-horse vehicle, filled 
with baskets which contained—few 4vew what, but 
all guessed—“ goodies.”’ At the snug little Villa 
they at last alighted, and softly entered the kitchen 
door. All stepped gently—for the family were in 
the parlor at that moment listening to the reading 
of an interesting book. First Miss H. and Miss 
F. entered the parlor, when Miss C. exclaimed, 


“Why, H. how did you happen to come to- 
night?” 

*O, Mary invited me to attend your meeting,” 
H. replied, giving no hint that she was accompanied | 
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by others—which she had no need to do, for im- 
mediately the parlor was filled with the newly- 
arrived. You can imagine the exclamations of joyful 
surprise from the unsuspecting Villa folks. A merry 
roomful of people were soon enjoying the warmth of 
the cheery grate, and meeting began. That ended, 
and a melodeon from an adjoining room was rolled 
into the center of the parlor, and the guests 
invited to sing. Then followed the soul-subduing 
“Hymns” of Sankey, the unique Jubilee songs, 
and several good old-fashioned hymns from the 
“Songs of Zion,” in which all present joined. 
During the singing the small telegraph machine in 
the corner began clicking, and Clarence, who 
sat by it, announced that if desired, he would read 
the message, which was none other than a report 
of the O. C. meeting, just closed. Cake, wine, 
ices, and pop-corn were passed round, and after 
many pleasant “‘ good-byes ” and invitations to come 
again, the O. C-ans left for home, which they 
reached soon after the clock struck ten. 





WALLINGFORD. 

To be convinced that public interest in the 
‘Curkish Bath is in no way abated, one only 
needs to listen to the irrepressible reports that are 
daily bursting forth in its favor from one and 
another who are unmistakably relieved by it. In 
the meeting last night, Mrs. Mallory referred to a 
case of a lady in Prospect who has been boarding 
in Wallingford for a couple of weeks, for the pur- 
pose of trying the Bath. When she first came, she 
was thought to be an incurable case of consumption 
and her friends were daily expecting her to step 
from earth to heaven. Bad cough, painful and 
sleepless nights. But she already sleeps well 
nights, and is so happy and thankful over her con- 
tinual improvement that she remarked to Mrs. 
Mallory yesterday, 

“7 felt last night as though I were in heaven.” 

Another interesting patient referred to last 
evening was that of a young lady from the neigh- 
boring village of Clinton. It is about two weeks 
ago that her father first brought her here to see if 
the Bath would help her. Her first bath did help 
her very decidedly—a d/indness with which she had 
been afflicted having disappeared from that time. 
She had been helpless for at least four months. 
Since last Saturday she began taking a daily bath 
until to-day—the sixth day—she has taken two. 
The results are simply astonishing to herself and 
to all who know her. Every bath she has taken 
seems to have cured some one of her chronic 
ailments. She now walks alone from her boarding- 
house over in town to the Bath and back. She 
can hardly find words to express her appreciation 
of the Bath. 





Health Experience. 
W. C., Nov. 14, 1875. 

F. H. N.—We have a case here of recovery 
from bad health a little aside from our Turkish- 
Bath experience, or not so prominently connected 
with it as some, which is very interesting and en- 
couraging in many ways. It is the case of Miss 
M. B. Others know more about it perhaps than I 
do, but I know that when she came here about a 
year ago she had been for a long time afflicted with 
inflammatory rheumatism and other difficulties. 
It might be supposed that she would, by coming 
here, be liable to add fever and ague to the rest of 
these troubles, but she has gone through the season, 
and by some means has entirely recovered from 
the difficulties she had, and is now, I should judge, 
as perfect a specimen of health as we have in the 
Community. 

E. H.—When M. came here she had the rheu- 
matism quite badly and also complained a good 
deal of bad headaches. The Turkish Bath did 
not seem to agree with her very well, at least, it 
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was disagreeable to her and she did not like to 
take the bath, though she did so occasionally. 
Once she partly recovered from rheumatism, but 
afterward had a relapse, and it was as trouble- 
some as ever. A good many in the family felt ear- 
nestly about her case which led her to have a 
criticism. I had a strong impression that if she 
would live more hygienically it would be a great 
benefit to her. I felt that she needed a conver- 
sion; needed to arouse and be more in earnest 
in her spirit about health and about her fellow- 
ships. What she needed and what she would do 
seemed to come to her own mind without much 
being said to her about it, I should judge. She 
began in a very earnest spirit to live hygienically 
and to take the Turkish Bath faithfully. It had a 
remarkable effect on her right away; within a day 
or two there was an almost miraculous change in 
her. She has not been lame since, and | have not 
heard any thing about the headache for a long 
time. She seemed to have strength given her to 
act wisely in regard to her diet. 


S. W. N.—I have noticed with a great deal of 
interest the change in M., and have admired the 
earnestness and courage with which she adapted 
herself to the change in her diet. I think there 
must be a truly earnest spirit at work in the heart 
of persons to enable them to persevere in such a 
course so faithfully as M. has. 

T. R. N.—Her experience has been very en- 
couraging tome. It has been quite common for 
young persons of her age whom I have had occa- 
sion to advise, to turn an entirely deaf ear to any 
considerations in regard to their diet. It showed 
to me a moral strength in her character that should 
be highly prized. 

A. S. H.—That is the way I feel about it. I 
thought even if the change in her diet did not re- 
sult in the cure of rheumatism, it had given-M. 
a moral strength and courage that would be a 
benefit to her all the rest of her life. 


MOLECULAR POWER. 





HILE we are awaiting the advent of the 

Keely motor which is to abolish steam-pow- 
er and render all other motors valueless, it may 
be well to prepare our minds for the coming won- 
der by realizing if we can, the amount of power 
developed by molecular action in the physical 
changes we see going on around us. According to 
Tyndall, the mechanical value of the act of combi- 
nation between one pound of hydrogen and eight 
pounds of oxygen, is forty-seven millions of pounds 
one foot high; that is to say: If all the ear 
which is set free by the combination of these two 
elements in the proportions given could be applied 
to some mechanical contrivance for raising a 
weight, and there was no loss from friction or 
radiation, that amount of heat would raise a 
weight of forty-seven million pounds one foot high. 
This combination of these two gases would pro- 
duce nine pounds of steam, which in condensing 
to water would furnish an additional mechanical 
value of 6,718,716 foot-pounds. Continuing the 
process the condensing of nine pounds of water 
into ice would liberate an amount of heat equal to 
993,564 foot-pounds. Thus we have as the sum 
of our three condensations, 47,000,000 + 6,718,716 
+993,564 = 54.712,280 foot-pounds. Dividing this 
by the mechanical equivalent of one horse-power 
33,000 pounds, and we have 54,712,280 + 33,000 — 
1,657.947 horse-power, or over 1,600 horse-power 
from less than a gallon of water! But unless we 
had some cheap source from which our original 
gases could be obtained we should not find it 
profitable to get power in this way, for it is plain 
that our gallon of water has made a great descent 
in changing from the gaseous state to the solid ice, 
and to get it back to the top of the hill would use 





up all our power, so that we should be no better 
off than when we began. The only part of the 
process which appears to be available is the last 
one, the change from water to ice. Water we have 
in abundance, and if we can discover some easy 
and cheap way of condensing it into ice, we can get 
993.5604 foot-pounds from every gallon of water, 
993,564 + 33,000= 30.1, or about thirty horse- 
power from nine pounds of water. As our best 
engines only utilize about ten per cent. of the fuel 
used in generating steam, we could only count 
upon about three horse-power from one gallon ot 
water. 

All this may have no bearing upon the Keely 
motor, but it gives us a glimpse into nature’s 
machine-shop in which we live, and about which 
we know so little. GRIMM. 


THE POTATO AS AN ARTICLE OF DiIET.—It was 
Mr. Lecky, we believe, who first suggested that the 
use of the potato as food was the cause of the 
physical degeneracy of the Irish race. Quite re- 
cently several German writers have expressed the 
opinion that any people will deteriorate both physi- 
cally and mentally, should potatoes become their 


principal food. Carl Vogt maintains that the potato 


contributes very little toward the restoration of 
wasted tissues ; while Mulder, the Dutch physiolo- 
gist, gives the same judgment when he declares 
that the excessive use of potatoes among the poor- 
er classes, and coffee and tea by the higher ranks, 
is the cause of the indolence of nations. Leiden- 
frost maintains that the revolutions of the last 
three centuries have been due to revolutions in nu- 


trition. If these savant¢s are right, the potato rot 


must be viewed as a blessing in disguise ; but the 
fact that the popular tuber contains only a moderate 
amount of nutriment is by no means a new one, 
It follows of course that a nation subsisting almost 
exciusively on potatoes will be imperfectly fed. 
—Boston Fournal of Chemistry. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


BRvUGSCH-BEY has just published in a separate 
form a detailed account of his theory that the Exo- 
dus took place, not across the Red Sea, but across 
the Serbonian Bog, on the shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, midway between Pelusium and the eastern 
boundary of Egypt. This was the true ydm Sup, 
or “sea of weeds,” sometimes called by this name 
in the Egyptian inscriptions themselves, consist- 
ing of a vast sea-marsh, which was occasionally 
filled by a tidal wave. Along a narrow strip of land 
between the Mediterranean and the marsh ran the 
main road from Egypt to Palestine, and Professor 
Brugsch believes that the chief stations upon it are 
identical with the places which the Israelites passed 
in their flight to the “Red Sea.” Aided by a 
few extracts from the lost ‘“‘ book of the towns of 
Egypt and description of al] that belongs to them,” 
once treasured up in the sanctuary of Horus at Edfu, 
together with other geographical notices found in the 
inscriptions, he attempts to show that, starting from 
Anu or On, Pibeseth or Budastus, and Goshen, the 
modern Fakus (called Gosem, the inscriptions and 
Phakoussa by the classical writers), the road led 
northward to the nome of Sethro-hatu or Sethro- 
ites, where the monuments place Pitom, the Pithom 
of Exodus, and the “country of Sukot”’ or Succoth. 
The Semitic word Succoth or “ Tents” is a plain 
indication that the district was mostly inhabited 
by Semitic nomads, and its principal town Zoan or 
Pi-Ramses, “the town of Ramses,” is equally the 
Zoan and Ramses of Scripture. It is noticeable 
that the solar god Tom, whose name appears in 
Pi-Tom or Pithom, is termed anwkh, “he who 
lives,” reminding us, perhaps, of the signification 
of the Hebrew Jehovah; while the governor of 
the whole province was entitled Za »-u-nt-p-aa- 
ankh, “ governor of the district of the dwelling of 
him who lives,” recalling the name of Zaphnath- 
Paaneah given by the Pharaoh to Joseph. The 
highroad was defended by several fortresses, those 
of Khetam or Etham, called Daphne by Herodo- 
tus, of Migdol, and of Anbu, the Hebrew render- 
ing of which would be Shur, being the most im- 
portant. Anbu was situated a little to the west of 
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Pi-hahiroth, “the gulfs” of the lagunes, at the 
entrance of the Serbonian Lake. Here the Israel- 
ites encamped on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, “over against Baal-Zephon.”’ Baal-Zephon, 
“the Baal of the North,” is Baali-Zapuna in 
Egyptian, and denotes the Mount Casius of classi- 
cal geographers, on the top of which stood a 
famous temple of the Sun-god. At this spot, ac- 
cording to Professor Burgsch, the great catas- 
trophe took place. The sea came back into the 
shallows of the lagune, trom which it had been 
driven in the night, and the Egyptians were over- 
whelmed by its waves. The Israelites then made 
a circuit to the south, and finally reached Elim, 
the Egyptian Aa-lim, or “town of fish,” the He- 
roopolis of classical geography.—/ndependent. 





THE NEWS, 


Moody and Sankey have begun their revival meetings 
in Philadelphia. The first meeting was well attended 
although the day was very stormy. On the second day 
over 10,000 people were present and several thousand 
were unable to gain admittance. 


Gen. McDonald, a prominent member of the St, 
Louis Whiskey Ring, has been found guilty of defraud- 
ng the Government upon each of the eight counts of the 
indictment against him. Sentence has not yet been 
pronounced, but the judge demanded $50,000 bail pend- 
ing the sentence. The prospect is now that this ring of 
thieves will be thoroughly broken up, and that the 
Government will recover nearly $2,000,000. 


In answer to the late proposal from Don Carlos in 
reference to an alliance between his forces and those of 
the Crown against the United States in case of war over 
the Cuban question, King Alfonso ordered his Command- 
er-in-Chief, (Quesada, to receive from the rebels only 
offers of unconditional surrender, The young king is 
evidently not to be entrapped into a virtual acknowledge- 
ment of the rights of the rebel chief, and run the risk 
of provoking a foreign war at the same time. 


The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Utah has 
decided that Brigham Young can not be compelled to pay 
alimony to Ann Eliza. Such a payment would be virtually 
recognizing polygamy in this If Brigham 
tried tor polygamy, he certainly 
can not be compelled by law to criminate himself by 
supporting more than one wife, 


country. 
Young is to be 


And furthermore, a 
woman in marrying a man under such circumstances 
violates the law of the United States, and therefore can 
not be allowed to take advantage of her own wrong. 

The state of affairs between the United States and 
Spain seems to be just now in some uncertainty, so far as 
the general public is concerned, at least. The Govern- 
ment officials admit that there has been diplomatic cor- 
respondence between Washington and Madrid upon 
vital questions, but decline to give particulars except in 
a general way that the rights of American citizens in 
Cuba have been secured or demanded by the United 
States, and acceded to by the Spanish Government. 
Great activity in the Brooklyn Navy Yard and at other 
naval stations, indicate that the U. S, Government is 
preparing to back up its demands with something more 
convincing then diplomatic notes in case of failure of 
these milder measures, 

Secretary Fish certainly deserves the thanks of this 
country for refusing to be drawn into war with our 
Spanish and Mexican neighbors. To be sure the latter 
do but little to avoid such a result, and allow their sub- 
jects a lawless freedom which would be provoking 
enough to any one even more peaceably disposed than 
our Secretary of State. And this is not all; many of 
our leading papers seem called upon to dictate foreign 
policy and to hound on the Government to “ redress the 
wrongs of bleeding Cuba,” or to seize a section of 
country along the south bank of the Rio Grande. We 
shal] lose neither dignity nor respect of either nation by 
this policy of refusing to be drawn into a quarrel 
by marauding borderers, or hot-headed politicians. 

We cut the following from the Paris letter of the N. Y. 
Times upon the subject of a proposed statue to be erec- 
ted in New York harbor : 

“Ihave already mentioned the idea, put forth by a 
number of our French friends, for erecting a culossal 
statue to Liberty upon Bedloe’s Island, in New-York 
Harbor, and have spoken briefly of the project presented 
by M. Bartholdi, the sculptor. His statue, now exhibi- 
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ted in plaster, is a fine one indeed, and has been univer- 
saily approved, It represents the genius of Liberty as 
a female figure, neatly draped, and holding a lamp high 
above her head with her right hand, Iti» entitled Za 
Liberté éclairant le Monde ‘The statue itself is to be 
cast in bronze, and will be over one hundred feet in 
height above the granite pedestal, The idea at the bot- 
tom of this fine project is to erect a grand monument in 
souvenir of the ancient alliance and friendship between 
France and the United States. ‘The cost of this monu- 
ment isto be paid by subscriptions opened in both 
countries, but France proposes to bear the larger share. 
It would seem from present appearances that very little 
money would have to be subscribed on your side of the 


, 


Atlantic, for the ‘ Franco American Committee,’ formed 
here for the purpose of carrying out this work, will soon 
have funds enough to pay its entire cost.” 

Vice President Llenry Wilson died at the Capitol, in 
Washington, on the morning of Nov, 22, of apoplexy. 
This was the third attack, the first occurring in Boston 
some two years ago, and was followed by partial paraly- 
sis, from which he had recovered. 
was stricken down 


On the toth inst., he 
with severe illness of a character 
From this he 
had so far recovered as to walk about his room and re- 


ceive his friends and visitors, 


indicating serious cerebral disturbance. 


On Monday morning, 
while lying in bed conversing with a friend about his 
plans for the future, the third and fatal stroke came and 
he passed away without a struggle or sign of pain. 
Mr. Wilson was born in 1812, and had been actively en- 
gaged in American politics since 1840, in which year he 
led the defection in Massachusetts from the Democratic 
party in favor of Gen, Harrison, and secured his own 
election to the Massachusetts House of RKepresenta- 
tives. He very soon became known as a strong anti- 
slavery man, and in 1846, while Kepresentative from 
Natick, his native town, he made his first public attack 
upon slavery, thus enrolling himself with the then de- 
spised Abolitionists in the tremendous struggle which 
only ended with the overthrow of the Rebel army at 
Appomattox in ’65. Ile began life as a poor farmer’s 
boy, but with an immense capital of energy and_perse- 
verance. Although not considered as a statesman in 
the broad sense of the term, yet he will always be re- 
membered as the co-laborer and fast friend of Lincoln, 
Sumner, Andrews, and the other heroes of the great 
contest between Slavery and Freedom. 

The death of the Vice-President leaves his office va- 
cant. Its duties will devolve upon the President fro 
tempore of the Senate, who is at present Senator Ferry, 
of Michigan. 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
CCORDING to a custom we have followed 
for several years, we hereby give notice to all 

our subscribers that those wishing the CircuLAR 
sent to them after January Ist, 1876, should write 
us at once renewing their subscriptions. Those 
who have paid for a part or the whole of the coming 
volume, and those who have written within a month 
or two asking to have the paper continued to them 
free, are, of course, excepted from this notification. 

The Postal law now requires us to prepay the 
postage on the CircuLar. This increases the 
expenses to us unless our subscribers send with 
their subscriptions some small amounts to meet it. 
Undoubtedly every one will be able and willing to 
do this. 

Our friends may rest assured that we are hearty 
in offering the CIRCULAR /reely, as heretofore, and 
that the requirements of this notice are only such 
as seem to be necessary to protect us from need- 
less expense which might otherwise be caused by 
sending the paper to those who no longer desire it. 

The prospects for a strong and lively paper dur- 
ing the coming year are very good. We shall be 
pleased to receive from our readers any suggestions 
or opinions in regard to the CiRCULAR, now or at 
any future time. Any new thoughts or ideas they 
may have on any subject will be acceptable, and if 
of sufficient general interest, will be published. 


Usk or MILK.—There is one article of diet which all 
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| 
persons may take under all conditions, and that is milk. | 
There are those who say they can not take milk, that 
it makes them bilious, etc.; but that is not true. A 
person who is sick may take milk with the greatest pos- 
sible advantage, because it contains, in a form easy of 
assimilation, all the elements essential for maintaining 
nutrition, It is the natural aliment of the young ani- 
mal, and certainly answers a good purpose for the old 
animal, provided it is used properly. New milk, I do 
not hesitate to say, may be taken, as far as disease is 
concerned, in any and every condition. Perhaps it will 
require the addition of lime water, if marked acidity of 
the stomach is present; and perhaps a little gentian 
may be requisite to stimulate the stomach somewhat ; 
pee | it may be necessary to give it in small quantities 
and repeat it often; but ice cold milk can be put into a 
very irritable stomach, if given in small quantities and 
at short intervals, with the happiest effects. We have 
now come to believe, contrary to the teaching of our 
fathers, that cold water, even ice cold water, is a most 
beneficial drink, and therefore permit our patients to 
have it as often as they may wish, provided too much is 
not taken at one time.—Sventific American. 


A NEW BOOK IN PRESS. 


ORIGINAL, UNIQUE, INTERESTING. 
FF“ YE NOTES; OR WALKING AS A FINE 
RT. By Alfred 


330 pages; on 
Cloth. 


Jarron, “().” 
tinted paper. 


16mo, 
heavy, 
Price, $1.50. 

[Depication.] 

TO MAUD. 

A pinkish-brown, day-old baby, 
Lying on a pillow, 
Like some queer shell cast on the sand 
By a mighty ocean billow. 

HIS book was written some ten years ago in 

the old Connecticut town of Wallingford. It 
created a very lively interest at the time it was 
going through the press as a serial, calling forth 
many complimentary notices from the simple 
lovers of nature, the admirers of choice reading, 
and from the highest literary critics. One lady in 
Western New York hada circle of fifty friends and 
neighbors who came to her to read “ Foot Notes.” 
These papers give the walks and talks of an enthu- 
siastic pedestrian who made his excursions from 
Wallingford. 
able local flavor and coloring. 


They have, of course, a very desir- 
Their spirit and 
philosophy are good for any neighborhood. 
CONTENTS. 
The Legs. Considerations on 
Red Cedar. Stealiag 
Confessions. Vagabonds. An Egyptian. Old Houses 
My Neighbor. Skunk Cabbage. Just an Eye Full. Mr. Hokum. 
My Farm. Night Walking. An Old Pasture. Foot Paths. Ox- 
Teamsters. A Piney-Woods Woman. Men. Sunday. The 
Summer. Catalogue for the Fal) ‘Trade. Reality. 
A Seer. Duty. Addressed to Me. Dirt. The City. Back 
Neighborhoods. Where to Go. An Old Town. Creed of a 
Woodchuck. Woodchuck Hunters. Liberty. Working for Love. 
Dry Saw-Mills. Making Moan. Poke-weed. Common Sounds. 
Look and Listen. Bread. Walking in the Rain. Feast of Colors. 
Winter-Colors. Up Stream. Mr. Hokum Again. 
Inquiring My Way. Not Lost. Practical Men. 
Hearts and Heads. Wayside Taverns- 
Signs of Spring. God is Well. 
Old Shade Trees. Society. The Fork in the Road. 


PRESS NOTICES. 
A bit of rural gossip worthy the pen of Ik. Marvel. 
—M. ¥Y. Evening Post, 


They are gracefully written, and replete with interest. 
—Golden Age. 


Myself. Walking. 
Looking after the Trees. 


Power. 
Impressions and 
Lichens. 


Birch Tree. 


In November. 
Work and Art 
Weighers and Gaugers. 
God. 
Fellowship. 


Under Arrest. Grass. 


“The author is a young man of more than average 
keenness of perception, a close observer of men and 
things, with great fondness for nature, and a generous ap- 
preciation of the common facts of the world and human 
life. His volume suggests Thoreau’s works, and doubt- 
less derived its inspiration consciously or otherwise, 
from ‘ Walden’ or ‘A Week on the Concord River., 
Like Thoreau, its author 1s an intense egotist, but it has 
one good element—it is full of nature. It has the smell 
of pine woods and clover fields in its pages. It finds 
poetry in the ox-team, and shows what can be seen al- 
most anywhere if one will go on foot with open eyes 
and mind.”—Daily Graphic. 


Ready in December. 
of price. 
Wallingford Printing Co., Publishers, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Sent post-paid on receipt 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of theis own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tinand glass. Price. 
ist sent on application. 


STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made dy the Oneida Community. 
application. 


Descriptive price-list sent on 





For any of the above articles, 


Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFOPD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErDA CrrcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; 2 Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and I]'ustrations. 215 pp. vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 

Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,” Spiritual 
Wives,”’ and kindred publications. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes 
An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. 


By John Humphrey Noyes. 


Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Coridition, Internal Economy 


and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation frem Sin,’’ ‘‘ Dixon and _ his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘* Scientific 
Propagation,"’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
1, 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,” the ‘*‘'Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘* Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Ot the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Onerpa CircuLar. 


Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 


T OME-TALKS ; by John Humphrey Noyes. 358 


pages, 12mo. Price $1 50, 





Invaluable to students of Social and Religious science. Reveals 
the afflatus of New Testament Christianity, and the conditions of suc- 
cessful Christian Communism. ‘Tells how to get a pure heart, live a 
pure life, and prepare individuals for social organization on the largest 





scale. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
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